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The Laureate’s Latest Volume * 

WHEN we remember that Lord Tennyson was born eighty 
years ago and that his literary activities have extended over 
three-quarters of that time, we are compelled to say that 
‘Demeter, and Other Poems’ is remarkable in more ways 
than one. The Laureate has been spared the touch of 
senility which so often comes to the poets who survive to 
write at the age of four-score; there is no indication or hint 
of any loss of mental vigor, no sign of weariness of the world, 
and no token of physical infirmity: on the contrary, the 
poems in this volume are full of strength, and the glow of 
beauty, the breadth of vision and the rare inspiration which 
have always been conspicuously characteristic features of 
his work are all to be found here undiminished. Weshould 
have to go back many years—and. many volumes—to find 
one of Tennyson’s books that is in all respects so thoroughly 
satisfactory and enjoyable: from the first poem to the last 
there is an evenness of excellence in the workmanship, a 
clearness of expression, and above all a high-heartedness 
and content which are emblematic of a happy, peaceful and 
thoughtful life,—a life which enables the poet to look for- 
ward with these words : 

Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
1 hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

Several of the poems are written to personal friends, and 
one of the longest as well as most delightful—‘ The Ring’ 
—is inscribed to Mr. Lowell. The poem which gives its title 
to the book is.addressed to Prof. Jebb, the eminent Greek 
scholar, of whom the poet writes : 

Fair things are slow to fade away, 
Bear witness you, that yesterday 

From out the Ghost of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian. 

In ‘Demeter and Persephone’ one renews the old-time 
pleasure found in ‘ none’ and ‘ Ulysses ’"—blank-verse mu- 
sical and everywhere beautiful such as only Tennyson 
has written. ‘Owd Rod’ is in dialect, and is a touching 
tribute paid by the old farmer to his faithful dog : 

But I means to maidke ’is owd aage as ’appy as iver I can, 
For I owlis owd Roiiver moor nor I iver owiid mottal man, 


An’’e pear me sa a when ’e lived, ind. Dick, sia! e comes 
to be dead, 
I thinks as I’d like fur to hev soom soort of a nenting read. 

The strongest poems in the collection are ‘ Happy,’ which 
is told by the Leper’s Bride, and ‘ Romney’s Remorse,’ which 
is based on a pathetic episode of the painter's life; but the 
two poems which have for us the greatest charm are ‘ Mer- 
lin and the Gleam’ and ‘ The Progress of Spring.’ In its 
manner the latter reminds one of the exquisitely wrought 
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odes of Keats. 
this notice: 


A simpler, saner lesson might he learn 

Who reads thy gradual process, Holy Spring. 
Thy leaves possess the season in their turn, 

And in their time thy warblers rise on wing. 
How surely glidest thou from March to May, 

And ae. pe breathing it, the sullen wind, 
Thy scope of operation, day by day, 

Larger and fuller, like the human mind! 
Thy warmths from bud to bud 

Accomplish that blind model in the seed, 
And men have hopes, which race the restless blood, 

. That after many changes may succeed 

’ Life, which is Life indeed. 


With this volume before us and with the whole school of 
younger English poets in mind, we cannot help wondering— 
though we hope the time is far distant—who will be the 
Laureate’s successor. There may be some worthy of his 
shoes—those who do their thinking in their feet; but who 
dare put the laurels on his head ? 


The last stanza makes a fitting close for 





Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Hazard of New Fortunes” * 

‘IF WE WERE to have those sketches of yours about life in 
every part of New York ’—says young Conrad Dryfoos, son 
of the proprietor of the new periodical, Avery Other Week, 
of which Mr. Basil March, of Boston, has come to New York 
to be the editor. ‘March’s authorial vanity was tickled. 
“Fulkerson has been talking to you about them? He 
seemed to think they would be a card. He believes that 
there’s no subject so fascinating, to the general average of 
people throughout the country, as life in New York city. 

; The fact is, it’s something that struck my fancy the 
moment I came here; I found myself intensely interested in 
the place, and I began to make notes, consciously and 
unconsciously, at once. Yes, I believe I can get some- 
thing quite attractive out of it. I don’t in the least know 
what it will be, yet, except that it will be very desultory. 

Those phases of low life are immensely picturesque. 
Of course we must try to get the contrasts of luxury, for 
the sake of the full effect. That wont be soeasy. You 
can’t penetrate to the dinner-party of a millionaire under 
the wing of a detective, as you could to a carouse in Mul- 
berry Street, or to his children’s nursery with a philanthro- 
pist, as you can toastreet-boys’ lodging-house. Still, some- 
thing can be done in that way by tact and patience.’ 

This cold-blooded but entirely professional outline fairly 
presents the wide variety of entertainment to be found in 
the voluminous pages of Mr. Howells’s ‘Hazard of New 


Fortunes.” The heart of modern New York is laid bare to 
our gaze. The people are those we jostle against on every 
thoroughfare. ‘I'he ‘ L. road’ guard; the Negro janitor of 


the Thucydides Flat; the ‘natural gas’ millionaire; the 
‘merry, hopeful, slangy’ manager of a thriving newspaper. 
syndicate; the Irish servingman of the aforesaid millionaire, 
‘surprised’ by callers on his master’s isolated family; the 
New England widow, who has removed to the metropolis 
with her daughter, the art-student; the Virginia Colonel 
and his merry maiden; Mrs. Grosvenor Green, who desires 
to rent her flat and go abroad; Lindau, the German social- 
ist, who lost an arm in the Union service; Beaton, the over- 
cultivated, unhappily refined artist, son of a stone-cutter in 
Syracuse, who has brought back from his foreign training 
ways of older civilization ill adapted to the homeliness of 
home; Mrs. Horn, the Knickerbocker dame, and her niece 
Miss Vance, devoted to works of self-immolation; the French 
landlady of a restaurant where the Marches go sometimes 
to get their dinner; that landlady’s Spanish husband, her 
Cuban Negro cook, her ‘cross-eyed Alsacian waiter,’ her 
‘slim South American cashier,’—such are the characters we 
meet, as many and as curiously assorted as the passen- 
gers in a streetcar. So recent are the incidents serving 
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to illustrate the tale, that, barring wit and literary fin- 
Ish, one seems in perusing it to have laid hold accidentally 
of some rather elderly newspaper of our daily press. So 
faithfully preserved is the New York atmosphere, it requires 
no great effort of imagination, here and there, to sniff the 
Hunter's Point malodors, or to be conscious of the oppres- 
sion of stale air from a ‘bargain store’ in Sixth avenue. Over 
the scene falls electric light in flashes; through it perpetu- 
ally whiz the elevated trains. There is even discussion of a 
banquet to be given in honor of Every Other Week at Del- 
monico’s, where it is a question whether ‘Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, Mark Twain, Mr. Evarts, and the Cardinal ’ could be 
got to come! 

At no time is the reader allowed to lose consciousness of 
the perpetual goad of New York life—that garish, jarring 
life some of us dream and ponder over the hope to ex- 
change for a more restful one, as the Jews dreamed of Ca- 
naan, or as Isabel March dreamed of the Boston she had 
left. Isabel, by the way, is the Isabel of ‘Their Wedding 
Journey,’ now come to a gentle middle-age, wearing her 
first eye-glasses, inconsistent, inclined to hold her husband 
responsible for all earthly mischances, but, as always, 
charming. She and Alma Leighton, the little New England 
art-student, reconcile us to the other women in the book; 
for the Dryfoos girls are repellent in their extreme of savage- 
ness, the young Virginian, though a fresh type, is tiresome 
with her dialect, and Miss Vance is lifted beyond ordinary 
sympathy. The episode of the street-car riots of last spring, 
the deaths of Conrad Dryfoos and Lindau are dramatic in- 
cidents, certainly rising far above the ‘jelly-fish’ level in 
which Messrs. Bronson Howard and Dion Boucicault accuse 
Mr. Howells of too fondly loitering. And the preliminary 
canter before the start of Avery Other Week is admirably 
pictured, as are Fulkerson and Dryfoos—the latter, the ma- 
terial ‘angel’ whose cash endows the enterprise. This lit- 
erary venture suggests the scene in ‘Pendennis’ where 
Bungay, Pen and Warrington gather around Shandon’s bed 
in Fleet Prison, whilst the witty Irishman tosses off the 
prospectus of the new Pa// Mall Gazette—a scene suffused 
with human warmth and tenderness that make the cockles 
of the heart glow in recalling it. March and his associates 
excite but cool speculation as to whether their periodical will 
be a ‘go,’ will bring in the needful dollars. Just so, one 
stands dry-eyed by the bier of Conrad, killed for the sake of 
his ideal, and by the corpse of Lindau, whom the hospital 
people are presently to carry out on a stretcher to the dead- 
rhouse. 

All of these many pages are well-written, some of them 
are poignant. What they describe is part of ourselves; it is 
the core of the society we form. The style is masterly, the 
humor delicious; and yet the story neither lets one forget 
ithe rubs of his own individual lot, nor wakens enthusiasm of 
‘sympathy for those of his fellowmen—a rather exasperating 
reflection to New Yorkers, if this is the best that can be 
umade of us. 


““School Hygiene” * 


Dr. ARTHUR NEwSHOLME holds the position of medical 
examiner to several school-boards and training colleges in 
England, and his book on ‘School Hygiene’ is asimple and 
comprehensive treatise which ought to be mastered and 
obeyed by every one who has charge of schools or of indi- 
vidual children. It cannot be too often insisted upon that 
all the details of heating and lighting and ventilating, of ex- 
ercise and hours of work, of play and of examinations, need 
the most careful and unintermittent attention; and that we 
ought not to have easy consciences in regard to our schools 
until we see children passing with keen delight from one 
study to another, and from play to study as well as from 
study to play. Dull and stupid children will frequently be 
found to be underfed, ill-clothed and un-aired, if not over- 

* School Hygiene. 
& Co. 
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worked, Even the dull and stupid can take pleasure in 
such mental exercises as are within their power, if they are 
first set free from all the causes of a defective circulation. 

Much of this book is rather too simple, and concerns con- 
ditions which we have outlived in this country, as when the 
author says that overcrowding should not be permitted in 
the dormitories of boys’ boarding-schools. There is a lack 
of practical logic which strikes the American as very curious 
in saying (as we have frequently seen it said in English 
books) that ‘school dormitories should never be used during 
the day for study or other purposes, as thus the atmosphere 
is rendered impure.’ Now it is a well-known fact that the 
air in any room can be entirely changed, in most weathers, 
by throwing open all the doors and windows for ten minutes; 
hence, whatever other reasons may obtain for not using 
dormitories, this is not a vera ratio. But there is a far sad- 
der lack of logic when it comes to laying down the law as to 
what girls should study and what they should not study,— 
that subject in which logic has always played so lamentable 
a réle. It is gravely said that the girls should not study the 
higher mathematics and the severer sciences, because their 
opportunities for counteracting the effects of mental work 
by vigorous muscular exertion are fewer than those cf boys. 
This is like telling a man that he had better stay in bed be- 
cause he has got no food to eat. Would it not be better to 
tell him to get up and work and earn money and buy food, 

and then to enjoy life? Why sit down in despairing acqui- 
escence of the fact that many women must forego the high- 
est pleasures of living because they have neglected to secure 
for themselves a good circulation? Would it not be wiser to 
construct public play-grounds and gymnasiums and swim- 
ming-baths, and to urge girls to use them? Is there any- 
thing more desirable in a state than that both men and 
women should be the very best? He who should invent a 
new romping game for girls would do them vastly more 
good than many a preacher who preaches to them a patient 
acceptance of a stunted, mollusc-like form of existence. 


“ Wilbur Fisk ”* 

Witsur Fisk was the leader, if not the founder, of the 
Methodist form of Christianity in New England. He is 
reputed a scholar, an author, an orator and an educator, 
and a leader among those of like faith; though not, we 
imagine, widely known outside of his own denomination. 
At least in the list thus far selected for biographical treat- 
ment in the series of American Religious Leaders, his per- 
sonality is less distinct than any of the others. Yet of the 
mark he left upon New England there can be no doubt. 
Wilbraham Academy and the Wesleyan University, the one 
in Massachusetts and the other in Connecticut, are the inef- 
faceable monuments of his work as an educator. His ser- 
vices in connection with reforms, especially those of slavery 
and temperance, will not soon be forgotten. His books on 
European travel, and on controversial themes are still read, 
and he was the spiritual father of the man who probably 
stands as the chief theologian of Methodist and Arminian 
theology in this-country, Daniel Denison Whedon. Ina 
compact volume of less than three hundred pages, Prof. 
George Prentice, D.D., of Wesleyan University, has told the 
story of his life and times. The year 1889 completes the 
century of Methodism in New England, so that the book is 
well timed. The biographer draws, in his first chapter, a 
skillful map of theological New England a century ago, 
paints the youth of Wilbur Fisk, shows how this son of a 
judge, himself an incipient lawyer, became after an illness 
an itinerant preacher of the doctrines of Wesley. He out- 
lines the controversies and reforms, and Mr. :Fisk’s con- 
nection with and movement in them, rather than gives a de- 
tailed narrative of his daily life. In this he is true to the 
regulating ideal of the series, and in this respect his literary 
work commands all praise. In style the biography is rather 
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commonplace, the English is too highly flavored with in- 
elegant Americanisms, and the writer’s tone is more that of 
a denominational editor than of a catholic scholar. Ina 
word, while clear and informing, the book is rather more of a 
special plea for a particular sect than the plan and scope of 
the series seem to require or warrant. 





“The Three Germanys ”* 

TWO LARGE VOLUMES, entitled ‘The Three Germanys, 
are the latest contribution to the subject from an American 
pen. The author, Mr. Theodore S. Fay, has spent a life- 
time upon the Continent of Europe, having first gone thither 
in the year 1833. For twenty-five years he held various dip- 
lomatic positions, and was a resident of Berlin during the 
revolution of 1848 and the war of 1870-1. He has, there- 
fore, enjoyed exceptional advantages for the careful study 
of the great political changes which have transformed the 
older Germany into that of to-day. His work, completed at 
an advanced age, for he is now more than eighty, consists of 
a general review of German history from the days of Charles 
the Great—who, we regret to say, is constantly called 
‘ Charlemagne ’—to the accession of William II. It is pre- 
ceded by an Introduction which goes back to ‘the twin 
egg ’ (if we may refer to the ‘Ars Poetica’ in criticising his- 
tory), and the main work falls into three subdivisions: (1) 
the period from the coronation of Charles the Great to the 
overthrow of the Holy Roman Empire by Napoleon; (2) 1806 
to the proclamation of William I.as Emperor; (3) since 1871. 
These are the three Germanys which justify the title of 
Mr. Fay’s two-volume history. 

The author in his preface modestly disclaims the title of 
historian, and admits that he has consulted no new sources; 
his aim has been to present as clearly as possible the rise 
and growth of Germany from its rude beginnings to the 
military empire of to-day, and to emphasize the significance 
of the early connection of the Empire with the head of the 
Christian Church as represented by the Pope. While it 
must be frankly confessed that the volumes before us have 
no critical value, yet as an interesting and coherent sketch 
of the Empire they will probably attract many readers. 
They contain, happily interspersed with graver topics, a 
large number of telling anecdotes, many of which are in- 
deed inseparable from an adequate knowledge of the times 
to which they belong. It is unfortunate that no doubts are 
expressed in regard to some of them, and that—to cite an 
instance—no mention is made, in the narrative of the burial 
of Charles, of the uncertainty which prevails as to the ac- 
curacy of the story of his interment in a sitting posture. In 
the account of the coronation of Charles the Great the 
author does not mention the probable intent of Charles to 
place the crown upon his head with his own hands, a con- 
summation which was prevented by the hasty act of the 
Pope. We are inclined to think that in drawing character 
the author does not as a rule select the middle course, but 
is either an ardent partisan or as ardent an opponent. This 
fault may receive illustration from his view of Luther and 
of Charles V. 

Mr. Fay’s views of the French Revolution would impress 
one as those of an imperialist rather than of a man in sym- 
pathy with the progress of self-government for the masses. 
He fails to appreciate the significance of that great event. 

The French Revolution [page 593] removed great abuses, and 
asserted the just rights of man, but falling into the hands of god- 
‘less demagogues, it did not benefit the working classes. It ren- 
dered their condition worse than before. Under the pre- 
‘text of the highest aims it appealed to the lowest appetites. It 
infected the masses with devilish sophisms, still eating their way, 
deeper and deeper, into their heart. With promise to convert the 
earth into a heaven, its tendency is to transform it into a hell. It 
has put evil for good; darkness for light; death for life. Instead 
of feeding the people, it has intoxicated and maddened them, so 
that the earth begins to reel to and fro like a drunkard. The wor- 
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ship of it is one of the most frightful delusions of humanity. It isa 
solemn warning to nations, classes, sovereigns, rulers, capitalists’ 
laborers and people. It threatens one day to wrap the Earth in 
flames. 

Few will sympathize with the author in this denunciation, 
which is simply theatrical, and might answer in a debating 
society, but is unworthy the dignity of history. In fine, it 
may be said that, in more than one instance, the views ex- 

+ pressed in these volumes are rather those of a man of forty 
years ago than those of a man of the last decade or so of the 
nineteenth century. 

Aside from these faults the book is a convenient résumé 
of the history of Germany, and will be of some use. It is 
well printed on good paper with wide margin, and is (un- 
fortunately) paged as one volume, instead of two. 





“The Story of Boston” * 

THIs is so attractive a book, that it may be classed among 
holiday publications. It is also so thoroughly solid a piece 
of literary work, that it will live over and beyond many New 
Year’s days. Mr. Gilman is thoroughly at home and fully in 
love with his theme, for both old and new Boston are very 
dear to him. A glow of enthusiasm pervades the volume, 
and a fine gloss of style adorns its pages. He calls it also 
‘a story of independency,’ and indeed the life of this sturdy 
town has been one long struggle towards freedom from 
tyrants without and within. The history of Boston is an 
epic of freedom. For a century and a half, her people con- 
tended with selfishness across the sea; for over a century 
more they have been disciplined by debate and the conflict 
of development. To-day her battle against a host of malign 
influences, imported chiefly by alien races, demands the vigi- 
lance and activity of her ablest sons. Into all the stirring 
detail of colonial, revolutionary, and national lore, the author 
has entered unwearied!y, and now presents in a story that 
is old in substance, but charmingly new in form. As fasci- 
nating as anything in politics or war, are his pictures of private 
and social life. ‘The marvels of engineering, the levelling of 
the hills, and the filling-up of the swamps, the creation of a 
city, such as the fathers never dreamed of, out of the mud- 
flats of Charles River and South Bay, are here narrated in 
capital style. The book is well fortified with maps, charts, 
plans, and pictures. Some of these are large folding leaves 
which give at a glance, in graphic form, the story which the 
types tell so well. A good index completes the work. Print, 
paper, binding are of the best. It will be hard for the other 
volumes in the series of Chief Cities of the Republic to ex- 
cel this one. 





Recent Fiction 


FRANK STOCKTON’S‘ What Might Have Been Expected ’ is just 
—what might have been expected,—a charming book, full of the 
pranks and adventures of the Loudons in their Old Virginia home 
and characteristic touches of Negro life. Mr. Loudon’s son and 
daughter fall in love with their old ‘Mammy’ and resolve to keep 
her from going to the poorhouse (not ‘ almshouse,’ as Mr. Stockton 
puts it: there are no ‘almshouses’ in the Southern dialect) by sup- 
porting her themselves. Accordingly she is installed as ebony em- 
press of an old broken-down cabin in the fields, and the two little 
ones show their romantic devotion by sumac-gathering, rabbit- 
hunting, ¢rocheting, and ‘ pound-partying ’ for her, all the while for- 
getting the leaky condition of the Negro conscience and blissfully 
unaware of the guests whom ‘Ole Mammy’ invites to the feast 
without their leave. Soon the widow’s cruse proves anything but 
inexhaustible: the onslaughts of Mammy’s ‘company’ on the rapidly 
decreasing larder points to more than one ‘ lek ’ in the old lady’s 
ship. The perplexities of the children thereat, their devices and de- 
signs to stop the leak, the thrilling scenes in the wood as they go 
turkey-hunting and meet with tramps, the delightful ease and 
dignity of ‘Ole Mammy’ enthroned in her cabin like Clegpatra 
waiting for Antony, the natural talk and funny conversations that 
sparkle through the book, all make this a captivating tale. ($1.50 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘WHITE MARIE,’ by Will N. Harben, is a story of Georgia 
plantation life in ante-bellum days. It tells of a-white girl, who, 
through the mistaken devotion of her colored ‘mammy,’ was con- 
demned to pass her days as a slave. Except that she felt that she 
was fitted for better things without exactly knowing why, her lot 
was not ahard one. Her master and mistress treated her with an 
amount of consideration that few Northerners are in the habit of 

iving the slaveholders credit for. In fact, rione of the slaves on 

ol. Bickerstaff's plantation had any reason to regret their lot, ex- 
cept on the general principle that freedom is a more desirable state 
to live in than bondage. Mr. Harben has written with a great deal 
of earnestness, but the story suffers from a want of conciseness in 
the telling. Asa rule he takes the most roundabout rather than 
the most direct way of making a statement. But this is a fault that 
can easily be cured if the writer cares enough for his work to sub- 
oy his manuscript to a severe ‘blue pencilling.’ (So cts. Cassell 

0.) 


IN ‘With Guage & Swallow, Attorneys,’ Mr. Albion, W. 
Tourgee does not provide for the ordinary devourer of ordinary ro- 
mances a feast of color, high flavor or rare dainties. For the en- 
tertainment of his readers he has simply fallen upon the idea of 
causing one Fountain, a subordinate in a law-tirm of New York, to 
tell a ‘ series of episodes,’ which, in the progress of events, develop 
a love-affair, of which Fountain, the law-clerk, is the hero. For 
this ‘ series of episodes ’ is claimed more than a foundation in truth, 
and of the skill with which they are assembled and interwoven, 
each reader must be himself the judge. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——‘ DRIFTINGS FROM MID-OCEAN,’ by Rose Porter, a sequel to 
her ‘Summer Drift-Wood’ and ‘ Winter Fire,’ is a story of for- 
eign travel. of sentimental love-scenes, and of a piety that is always 
active. The author writes with the purpose of combating ‘the 
modern impatience of dogma and the interpretations of old faiths 
by the new lights of what many earnest people regard as an in- 
crease of knowledge, broader belief. and more expansive love.’ No 
one, probably, who has acquired this larger faith will put it aside 
because of anything contained in this book, which is too sentimental, 
too narrow in tone and too other-worldly in spirit to have any in- 
fluence on really thoughtful and earnestly religious people. ($1.25. 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


IN THE Camelot Series appears a little book which is full of hu- 
mor and of pathos—a volume of stories by William Carleton. 
Never was the nature of the Irish peasant more truthfully depicted 
—his sordidness and wretchedness, his wit and humor, his false- 
ness and his frivolity, his capacity for treachery to his oppressor 
and of friendship for his fellow-sufferers,—in a word, the whole 
contradictory, attractive and incomprehensible Irish character is 
laid before the reader with a vividness which is Carleton’s own. 
Over the two tales in these ‘Stories from Carleton ’ entitled ‘ The 
Poor Scholar’ and ‘ The Hedge School,’ one may both laugh and 
weep: theyareinimitable. (40 cts. W. J. Gage & Co.)——‘ THE 
DESPOT’S CHAMPION,’ by ‘a Southern,’ is a strong argument in be- 
half of the notorious Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who harried 
the Covenanters in the reign of Charles II. and James II., and has 
always borne an unsavory reputation. The author, with praise- 
worthy diligence, has collected a vast mass of authorities, from 
whose united verdict it seems clear that this particular devil is not 
so black as he is painted. Unhappily the book is so dull that we 
fear few will read it. It is really a work of erudition. ($2.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) —‘ BANNING AND BLESSING’ is a first- 
rate story of quiet life in a secluded English neighborhood near the 
sea, with plenty of picturesque characters and incidents. It is 
written in good style by one who knows how to interest and hold 
the attention of boys, girls, and all who are young in spirit. It is 
one of the better, if not the very best, sort of books for Sunday- 
school libraries. It has five full-page illustrations. Thomas 
Whittaker.) 


Magazine Notes 

IN THE ‘ Duel’ between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine in the 
January number of Zhe North American Review, on the subject 
of Free Trade vs. Protection, Mr. Gladstone’s argument on Free 
Trade is a model of lucidity and logical arrangement. Mr. Blaine’s 
tactics in his reply suggest those of the small boy who, finding an 
adversary too strongly entrenched for attack, puts his hands in his 
pockets, whistles and dances a jig, with the hope of bringing him 
out. It will be of interest to see whether Mr. Gladstone will in- 
dulge him by making a sortie; and, if he does, to witness what 
comes of it. In the same number, Count Emile de Kératry makes 
a ‘Plea for Copyright’ in behalf of French authors and artists—a 
strong\one, since he shows that since 1852 American authors and 
inventors have been accorded the same rights in France as French 
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citizens. In ‘A Romance of Old Rome,’ Prof. Lanciani recountS 
the finding of a third-century sarcophagus in circumstances which 
enable him to tell us many particulars of the life of the young girl 
whose bejewelled skeleton it contained. An article by the late Jef- 
ferson Davis on Gen. Robert E. Lee will be read with interest. 
Charles K. Tuckerman has many anecdotes about ‘Bygone Days 
in Boston,’ concerning Channing, Emerson, Webster, Rufus 
Choate, John Pierpont and Edward Everett. Camille Flamma- 
rion relates how he became an astronomer; and Mary E. Liv- 
ingstone, Amelia E. Barr, Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and ‘ Jennie June’ air their views on divorce in a collection 
of short articles which, we are happy to add, is not called a sympo- 
sium. 


The two volumes of Scrzbner's Magazine for the past year look 
to us as though they were sure to come down from the shelf many 
times during the present. The more serious articles, such as those 
on the railway and on electricity, will be consulted, poems by 
Richard Henry Stoddard and T. W. Higginson re-read, and pictures 
innumerable of medizval castles, Japanese toys, old Greek por- 
traits, of fishing-scenes on Lake St. John and ruins in Castrogio- 
vanni will be looked at with renewed pleasure. Of permanent lit- 
erary interest are W. C. Brownell’s ‘French Traits,’ Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s ‘Odd Sticks,’ and the account of ‘ Walter Scott at 
Work’ with fac-similes of his corrections in ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ 
and pictures of Abbotsford. Mrs. James T. Fields’s ‘A Second 
Shelf of Old Books,’ with its relics of Byron, Dr. John Brown, 
Scott and Lockhart, is of the same nature. And Eugene Schuy- 
ler’s recollections of Tolstoi are even more interesting at the present 
moment. In the matter of fiction there is ‘The Master of Ballan- 
tre,’ and Harold Frederic’s ‘In the Valley,’ with a large assort- 
ment of short stories. 


Thackeray, at the age of eleven, if he looked like the bust by J. 
Devile, made June 1, 1822, and engraved for the December S¢. 
Nicholas, seemed foredestined to a career out of all keeping with 
the pacific promise of his middle name. His short nose and long 
upper lip always had a pugnacious look; but here, forehead, chin 
and jaw are in perfect harmony with those bellicose features. Over 
the page, in the reproduction of a drawing by George Chinnery, the 
little Makepeace, nestling in his mother’s arms, is, on the contrary, 
a big-eyed and poetic child. Fac-similes of his childish handwriting 
show a careful attention to style, while his drawings are humorous 
if not beautiful. A tale of old Virginia, ‘The White and the Red,” 
is by Alice Maud Elwell; ‘The Story of the Iceberg,’ put into 
rhyme by Harriet Prescott Spofford, accompanies a picture by 
Thomas Moran; Theodore Roosevelt tells about ‘ Buffalo-Hunting,’ 
with pictures by Remington; Nora Perry has a tale of ‘ May Bart- 
lett’s Stepmother’; and a paper on ‘Intercollegiate Football’ has 
portrait groups of the burly teams of Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 

Mr. Bellamy seems to have grown weary of ‘ Looking Backward,’ 
and in the first issue of the second volume of Zhe Nationalist (De- 
cember), the leading article, from his own pen, is entitled ‘ Looking 
Forward.’ Confirmatory exidence of the author’s change of base, 
or rather of view-point, is afforded by a pen-and-ink frontispiece 
portrait, showing him with face forward, eyes gazing straight 
ahead, and an expression that speaks a heart for any fate. Mr. 
Bellamy declares ‘the logical and the inevitable policy of National- 
ism ’ to be ‘the progressive nationalization and municipalization of 
industries by substituting public control for the public advanta 
in place of already highly centralized forms of corporate control for 
corporate advantage.’ A poem follows, by Frank J. Bonnelle. 
‘ Now is the Right Time to Begin,’ it is called; but it doesn’t refer 
to the nationalization of industries. Its themeis the dropping of bad 
habits. The last stanza runs : 

And no doubt that you fully intend 
To reform when the New Year comes in; 
And I wish to suggest to you, friend, 
That right now is the time to begin. 
Mr. Bonnelle would never have written this if he had read ‘ Ben 
Karshook’s Wisdom.’ 

Dr. Hale gossips and sermonizes on Christmas in Boston in the 
opening paper in the December Mew England—an illustrated 
paper. like the one that follows it, on the Handel and Haydn Society, 

y the veteran John S. Dwight. (This article will be followed this 
month by one on Boston’s musical composers.) The origin of the 
John Brown song is discussed; Mrs. H. H. Robinson writes of The 
Lowell Offering; and an article on Millet by Jenkin Lloyd Jones is 
to be read apropos of a frontispiece reproduction of ‘ The Angelus,” 
But the ‘ roast ’ of the number is an illustrated article on 250-years- 
old Guilford, Conn., the home of Lyman Beecher, Fitz Greene 
Halleck, and others, by Charles H. Levermore.——The failure of 
the Governor and the Legislature to agree upon the details of the 
convention to revise the Constitution of the State of New York, for 
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which 575,000 citizens voted in 1886, is the text of the opening 


paper in the January Polztical Science Quarterly. President Low 
of Columbia is its author; and it was written to be read last March 
before the Commonwealth Club of this city. Mr. Low advises the 
Legislature to pass a new bill, providing for the Convention, so that 
the issue may be made clear, ‘ whether the veto power can be 
properly used to nullify the Constitution itself.’ ‘ Marriage and 

ivorce ’ is an interesting study, by the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of a 
statistical report by Commissioner Carroll D. Wright. <‘ Silver or 
Legal Tender Notes,’ by Worthington C. Ford; ‘Economic Basis 
of Socialism,’ by George Gunton; ‘ English Legal History: II.,’ by 
Prof. F. W. Maitland ; ‘ Local Government in Prussia: I.,’ by Prof. 
F. G. Goodnow ; a ‘ Record of Political Events,’ by A. E. Palmer ; 
and a budget of book-reviews complete the number. 


‘ The Art Socialists of London,’ William Morris, Walter Crane, 
Edward Burne-Jones, and their associates, are the subject of a 
pleasantly written article by Mary Bacon Ford in the December 
Cosmopolitan. Thecompany includes book-binders, stained-glass 
workers, potters, weavers, lecturers, writers and designers. ‘Fur- 
Bearers and Fur-Wearers’ is illustrated with pictures of muskrat, 
chinchilla, white monkey and other little-known producers of furs. 
‘ Literary Washington,’ by Elizabeth A. Thomas, has portraits of 
George Kennan, A. R. Spofford, John G. Nicolay, and many other 
wielders of ready pens. The New York flower-market, now a less 
picturesque place than it used to be, but still worth a visit about 
sunrise, is described by Elizabeth Bisland, and illustrated with pic- 
tures of orchids and other plants seldom to be found there; but 
then, the author has more to say of Union Hill and the florists’ 
shops than of the early morning Spring Street market. 


An expression indicative of annoyance at being interrupted in the 
reading of a manuscript—presumably his own—marks the counte- 
nance of William Cullen Bryant in the frontispiece to the January 
Magazine of American History. His elbow is supported by a 
table and his head rests upon his right hand, while the left holds 
the manuscript he has been reading. Mr. Bryant’s part in Ameri- 
an history is the subject of the opening article in this, the first 
number of the Magazine's twenty-third volume. It is freely illus- 
trated, as is also the paper that follows it, on ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Mrs. Stowe ’—an extract from Mrs. McCray’s recent biography. 
But the most interesting thing of the month is a fac-simile of a 
view of New York, reduced from a photograph of a panel painting 
on a teak-wood ship which belonged to the Dutch Navy in 1673, 
when, on July 30, the village was taken from the English. The 
vessel was broken up in 1888, only a few weeks before Dr. Thos. 
Addis Emmet, being then in Amsterdam, secured, at Miiller’s print- 
shop, the photograph from which this fac-simile was made. The 
—— had been sold a few days before toa stranger, supposed to 

ean American. Dr. G. E. Manigault of Charleston, S. C., pre- 
sents a biographical sketch of ‘ Ralph Izard, the South Carolina 
Statesman,’ designed to prove him a man of greater capacity than 
‘certain writers on the Revolutionary period allow. 


Edward Atkinson opens the January Popular Science Monthly 
with a paper on‘ The Future Situs of the Cotton Manufacture of 
the United States,’ in which he answers the questions whether the 
number of spindles in this country is being increased faster than the 
demand for their products, and whether the South is likely to be- 
come a formidable competitor of NewEngland. Chinese pictures, 
illustrating the processes of cotton manufacture in China, embel- 
dish the article. In ‘Public Schools as Affecting Crime and Vice,’ 
Benjamin Reece cites figures which show that crime does not de- 
crease as illiteracy is diminished. Our school system, he thinks, 
should be made more effective by the addition of moral teaching. 
Herbert Spencer was recently quoted in the London 7Z7mes as 
favoring the nationalization of land, which drew. out a letter from 
hhim repudiating the doctrine as ascribed to him. This led toa 
lively discussion, in which Prof. Huxley, Sir Louis Mallet, and 
others took part. The correspondence is printed in the Monthly 
under the title of ‘Letters on the Land Question.” An account of 
‘the ‘Irrigation of Arid Lands’ in the far West is given by Henry J. 
*Philpott——The January Quarterly Journal of Economics, pub- 
dished for Harvard University, contains an article by Prof. Hart of 
Harvard on American cities, discussing their rise, the causes of their 

owth, their population, and the foreign element; one by Prof. 

adley of Yale on the effects of the prohibition of pools by the In- 
terstate Commerce Act; by Prof. Giddings of Bryn Mawr on the 
theory of interest ; by E. Cummings, describing the exhibition on 
social subjects at the Paris Exposition; and by A. de Foville of 
Paris on the economic movement in France, the revival of the pro- 
tectionist feeling, and the legislation on railroads. In addition 
there are varied notes and memoranda, and the usual bibliography 
of recent economic publications. 
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Major John W. Powell in Zhe Forum for January disposes of 
the old-time conjectures about the Mound-Builders and shows 
that they were Indians of the race now existing, and that the 
mounds were used as platforms for communal dwellings, as places 
of meeting and of religious exercises. The pueblos and cliff-dwell- 
ings of the Southwestern States are also examined, and, though the 
Mexican and Central American ‘palaces’ are not mentioned, the 
author arrives at the general conclusion that pre-Columbian culture 
began at the lowest stage of savagery and progressed to the high- 
est, and was passing into barbarism when Queen Isabella sold her 
jewels to fit out the discoverer’s ships. In the same number G, 
T. Kercheval! writes of ‘The Wrongs of the Ute Indians,’ John G, 
Carlisle of ‘ The Tariff and the Farmer,’ and W. S. Lilly of ‘ The 
Ethics of Marriage.’ Dr. J. M. Charcot has an article on the mys- 
teries of ‘ Magnetism and Hypnotism’; and Henry Labouchere, in 
an article on ‘Democracy in England,’ predicts that before lo 
each of the various nationalities of the British Isles will be suppli 
with its independent local parliament. 

Poems by noble authors crop out at frequent intervals in Rem- 
ington’s Christmas Annual, but the light and irreverent reader 
will probably prefer Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘ Holocaust,’ a tale of a 
bronze sarcophagus and a lot of old love-letters, to all of them, not 
excluding the Earl of Lytton’s long-winded ‘Sic Vos Non Vobis.’ 
Other contents are stories, sketches and essays by Walter Besant, 
Rider Haggard, Stepniak, Edmund Gosse, and other celebrities of 
the hour, the year, or the decade. Kneass’s Magazine for the 
Blind gives, semi-monthly, in large raised type, a good selection of 
articles on current topics, along with original poetry and other mat- 
ter of fresh interest. Recent numbers before us contain, among 
other things, an article on ‘ The Possible Uses of the Phonograph,” 
a Record of Events, and a goodly array of advertisements. A 
year’s subscription to the Magazine is $3.50. It is published by 
N. B. Kneass, Jr., 219 Church Street, Philadelphia. 





Shakespeariana 
Edited by W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 

[We adopt the spelling of Shakespeare’s name which Dr. Rolfe pre- 
fers to any other as being the /iterary spelling—that is, the spelling 
adopted in the poet’s day by the printers of his plays. In quctations the 
form adopted by the writers from whom they are taken will be pre- 
served,—Eps. CRITIC. } 

BROWNING ON SHAKESPEARE.—It cannot be amiss to be- 
gin these random notes by reprinting from Tue Critic of 
June 21, 1884, a sonnet by Browning not included in any of 
his published volumes. It was written for the * Shakspearean 
Show-Book,’ which was compiled for an exhibition of Shake- 
speare tableaux, concerts, etc., got up in London in May, 
1884, for the benefit of the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 
Many eminent writers, artists, and musical composers con- 
tributed to the book, but it is not likely that many copies of 
it reached this country. I was indebted for mine, as for 
many similar favors, to my friend Dr. Furnivall. Brown- 
ing’s sonnet is.dated ‘ March 12, ’84,’ and reads thus: 

THE NAMES. 
Shakespeare !—to such name’s sounding what succeeds 
Fitly as silence? Falter forth the spell,— 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are: That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only ; if from lips it fell, 
Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven, and hell, 
Would own, ‘ Thou didst create us!’ Naught impedes 
We voice the other name, man’s most of might, 
Awesomely, lovingly: let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as—below—above— 
Shakespeare’s creation rises : one remove, 
Though dread —this finite from that infinite. 
It must have been through sheer inadvertence that the poem 
was not printed in the author’s last volume, which, appar- 
ently, includes all the minor poems written since 1883. 
‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies’ (1885) and ‘ Parleyings’ (1887) con- 
tained only the pieces coming properly under their titles. 

As Iam writing the postman brings me acopy of Zhe Palf 
Mall Gazette for Dec. 14, 1889, in which Dr. Furnivall gives 
some interesting reminiscences of his acquaintance with 
Browning. The following paragraph is in point here: 

In March, 1879, Browning, on my offer, accepted the Presidency 
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of the New Shakspere Society, but on condition that he shouldn't 
be called on to do any work in connection with it. He promised, 
during one vacation, to read through Shakspere again in the 
chronological order that I had assigned to his plays, and to tell me 
if anything special occurred to him. The reading he did, but said 
that he had also had other work, and the only gene impression 
he got from Shakspere was, the lordly ease with which he swung 
up to the Throne whose lowest steps ‘the rest of us’ only reacht 
with infinite struggle. The hardest of all things Shakspere did 
just naturally, as if they were no trouble to him. As to the Son- 
nets we differed entirely. I tried to show him what a- heretic he 
was, but he didn’t care to discuss the point in detail. 

The disagreement as to the Sonnets was on the question 
whether they are autobiographical or not. So far as I am 
aware, Browning and R. H. Stoddard are the only foets who 
have declared themselves on the negative side; Wordsworth, 
Henry Taylor, Swinburne, Rossetti, Palgrave, Dowden (both 
poet and critic), and Victor Hugo, with perhaps Shelley and 
Tennyson, being enrolled on the other. For Browning’s 
opinion, see his ‘ House’ printed in 1876. 

‘With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more! 
Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 


The quotation, it is hardly necessary to say, is from Words- 
worth’s sonnet on the sonnet. Swinburne replies to Brown- 
ing thus: ‘ No whit the less like Shakespeare, but undoubt- 
edly the less like Browning.’ Compare, by the way, what 
Browning makes Shakespeare himself say in ‘ At the “ Mer- 
maid ”’: 
Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast, 
There to catalogue and label 
What I like least, what love best, 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect—deride ? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 
Shakespeare is, indeed, the most impersonal of poets (ex- 
cept in the Sonnets, to my thinking), but we can neverthe- 
less see much of ‘ the man’ in ‘ the book ’—and we may say 
the same of Browning. 

For the poet’s minor illusions to Shakespeare, see ‘The 
Lost Leader’: ‘ Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us’; 
the ‘ Toccata of Galuppi’s’: ‘Shylock’s bridge with houses 
on it, where they kept the carnival’; ‘ Halbert and Hob’: 

‘Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts ?’ O Lear, 

That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear; 
the theme of ‘ Childe Roland,’ also from ‘ Lear’; and others 
which the reader can easily add to the list. 7 

To recur to the ‘Shaksperean Show-Book,’ Tennyson’s 
quatrain contributed to it was not included in ‘ Tiresias, and 
Other Poems,’ published the next year, and I believe it does 
not appear in any edition of his own works. It is headed 
‘Stanza, by Lord Tennyson,’ and reads thus: 

Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the State 
Convoys the people’s wish, is great ; 

His name is pure, his fame is free. 


Tue ‘ BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE ’—Six volumes of the 
‘Bankside’ edition of Shakespeare, published under the 
auspices of the Shakespeare Society of New York, have now 
appeared ; and the plan and execution cf the work com- 
mend it more and more to the favor of critical students. 
The reprints of the folio and quarto texts appear to be ex- 
tremely accurate, and it is a great convenience for purposes 
of reference and comparison to have these texts side by side. 
The mechanical execution is in the best style of the River- 
side Press; and the volumes are cheaper, on the whole, 
than any other good reproductions of the corresponding 
texts, The edition being limited to five hundred copies, it 
is sure to increase in market value, and Shakespeare students 
will do well to secure it before the few sets not already sub- 
scribed for are taken up. There will be twenty volumes in 
all, at $2.50 each, or fifty dollars for the series. Messrs. 
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Brentano of New York and Chicago are the agents for this 
country. The introductory matter in some of the volumes. 
may furnish themes for future notes. 

A NEw EDITION OF Lams’s ‘ TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.” 
—-There are a dozen or more editions of Charles and Mary 
Lamb's ‘Tales from Shakespeare’ in the market; but the 
one just issued by A. C. Armstrong & Son may fairly claim 
to be the best, on account of the admirable introduction by 
Mr. Alfred Ainger, who tells us how the authors divided the 
work of composition, and much else that is new and inter- 
esting as to the history of the book. Though written for 
children, the tales from the first became popular with those: 
of larger growth (as the publisher’s notice prefixed to the 
second edition sets forth), and they long ago attained to an 
assured place among the ‘classics’ of Shakespearian litera- 
ture. It is a pleasure tosee them at last in what may prop- 
erly be called a ‘library edition.’ 

Corson's ‘INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE '"—The ‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of Shakespeare,’ by Prof. Hiram 
Corson of Cornell University (D. C. Heath & Co, $1.50), 
may be cordially commended to every teacher, student, and 
critical reader of the plays. It comprises chapters on the 
poet’s personal history; the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
(superfluous since Donnelly gave the Baconian heresy its. 
death-blow); the authenticity of the first folio; the chro- 
nology of the plays; Shakespeare’s verse and the distinctive- 
use of verse and prose in the plays; the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon elements of his English, and his monosyllabic vocab- 
ulary, ‘in their relations to the intellectual, the emotional, 
and the dramatic’; with critical commentaries on ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Much Ado,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth ” 
(with special reference to the witch agency and Lady Mac- 
beth’s relations to her husband), and ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ All the papers are of positive interest and value,. 
while some (like those on Shakespeare’s verse) are particu- 
larly fresh and vigorous in treatment. The examination 
questions in the appendix will be suggestive to teachers. 

SmITH’s ‘COMPENDIUM AND CONCORDANCE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. —Gebbie & Co. of Philadelphia have lately brought 
out ‘A Compendium and Concordance of the Complete: 
Works of Shakespeare,’ compiled by Mr. George A. Smith 
($1.50). It is a neat duodecimo of some four hundred: 
pages, containing a sketch of the history of each play with 
an outline of the plot ; an index of all the characters in the 
plays; and a concordance of the more familiar quotable 
passages. The historical and critical portion is by no means 
up with the times, and the general execution of the work is. 
unscholarly ; but it may nevertheless serve as a popular 
manual for those who cannot afford better books covering 
the same ground. A photogravure of the Chandos portrait,. 
and thirty-seven outline drawings (one to each play) by 
Frank Howard, are given as illustrations. 
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The Pall Mail Gazette has interviewed William Grove, the pho- 
tographer, on the daily habits of Mr. Browning, whose body servant 
he used to be. Those habits, he says, were ‘as regular as clock- 
work,’ 


I could tell at any time of the day where he could be found and what 
he would probably be doing. I got to know him so well that I could 
almost tell what he wanted without his saying. My work was largely in. 
his study, where he kept his books. Of these he had several thousands, 
and for economy of space the shelves were made to hold the books two 
deep. On the day of publication of his books I used to have to wrap up- 
five or six dozen copies with his autograph, for presentation to friends. 
He used to get up at seven o’clock every morning, and stayed in his. 
bedroom till eight. He read during that time generally French and 
Italian works, and he invariably ate a plate of fruit which had been left 
in his room over night—strawberries or grapes by preference, oranges 
and other fruits in their season. From eight till half-past he had a bath 
and at nine came down to breakfast. This took about twenty minutes, 
and he would then turn his chair to the fire and read the morning papers 
till ten o'clock. He had the 7imes and Daily News in the morning, 
and in theevening he read 7he Pall Mail and the weekly and fort- 
nightly reviews. From ten till one he spent the time in his study wri- 
ting. 
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Mr. GROVE differs with Mr. Smalley, who emphasizes Brown- 
ing’s preference for port (of which, Mr. S. claims, he was a very 
poor judge), over all other wines. 


His breakfast and lunch were very light meals, the latter generally 
consisting of some pudding only, but he always ate a good dinner. His 
favorite wine was Carlowitz or claret, but he drank very little of either. 
Sometimes when he dined out he would drink a little port, but never 
more than one wine. After lunch [to which he sat down at one o'clock] 
he would go out to pay afternoon calls or to the private views, frequently 
walking across Kensington-garden. He came back at half-past five or 
six to dress for dinner, which was at seven o'clock, and he went to bed 
at half-past ten or eleven. During the season he dined out a great deal. 
I have seen him out every evening for three weeks, but however late he 
was, and he was seldom later than half-past twelve, he invariably got up 
at the same time in the morning. 





THIS may seem trivial, but at the same time I confess to feeling 
an interest in the every-day life of a great man. I like to know at 
what time he got up and what he ate for his breakfast, what he 
read and how he worked. I do not, on the other hand, feel the 
slightest interest in the personal habits of tuppeny-ha’peny people, 
yet it is those, as a rule, that we have thrust upon us. 





SOME ONE, a man apparently, who signs himself‘ B. F. P.,’ is 
writing a series of papers on ‘Authors I Have Met’ for the Boston 
Transcript. How do you suppose he has met his authors ?—at 
the club, or in the drawing-room? Not at all. In amuch more 
practical way : as a proof-reader and compositor ; and he discusses 
them from the manuscript point of view. The most of his meeting 
was done in Boston, and he tells us how amiable were such men as 
Robert C. Winthrop, Josiah Quincy, Joseph Story, and other equally 
distinguished Bostonians, when they visited the printer's. As arule 
these gentlemen wrote carefully, and their manuscript was not 
difficult to read. It was not until ‘B. F. P.’ came to New York and 
had to read the proofs of a pamphlet on ‘ Intagliotype Printing,’ by 
Horace Greeley, that he learned what it was to have a really hard 
time with a manuscript. When the ‘galley-proofs’ came to him 
they were almost ‘ pi,’ but he and his copy-holder struggled with 
them and did the best they could. He says 
Horace came in one morning to read the author’s proof, for he did not 
want the 77vibune folks to know just then what he was up to. Wewere 
in fear and trembling. But what was our surprise to hear him remark 
to the boss, ‘ Your proof-reading here is better than it is in the 7ribune 
office !’ and he had made but few changes. The boss was a fair man and 
introduced Mr. Greeley, to repeat the compliment. He did. I ex- 
plained why. My copy-holder had been a compositor on the 77ridune, 
and had handled the chirography before. ‘Been in my office?’ queried 
Mr. Greeley. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Come back toit.’ I lost him. 


I don’t wonder that Mr. Greeley did not want to part with a man 
who could read his handwriting. 





PROF. JAMES BRYCE, the English man of letters and affiairs 
who has told us so much about our own country in ‘ The American 
Commonwealth,’ has taken to the tricycle. He has done this, not 
to escape from ex-Mayor Oakey Hall, who claims to have had 
$50,000 worth of character still remaining when that work appeared 
with its scathing chapter on the Tweed Ring, but as a means of 
exercise and conveyance. He tried the ‘machine’ while visiting 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow in England last year, and took to it at once ; 
and now he has bought one for himself and his wife. As Mr. 
Bryce is a good all-round athlete, a horseback-rider and mountain- 
climber, his devotion to the tricycle is a feather in the three- 
wheeled creature’s cap. 





IN A RECENT number of 7he Evangelist there is a most interest- 
ing account of the life of the late Robert Carter, the publisher. Mr. 
Carter was born in Berwickshire, Scotland, in 1807 and came to 
this country in 1831. He was the son of poor parents, and had to 
make his own way in the world. He not only educated himself, 
but he educated himself so thoroughly that he was teaching a night- 
school at the age of fifteen. He perfected himself in Latin and 
Greek, assisted by a cousin who had been through college, and at 
twenty applied for and obtained the position of assistant master in 
a flourishing grammar-school. To make his application for the 
position he walked fifty miles in one day. Such pluck and determi- 
nation as his deserved the reward they received. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, who writes thus pleasantly of Mr. Carter, says: 

For some years he spent his summers near us in the country, where in 
1866 he received a visit from Dr. McCosh, who was then making his ac- 

-quaintance with America, and the first time that we ever saw a face to 
which we were afterwards to look up with such a tender veneration, was 
when Robert Carter and Dr. McCosh were on the lawn in front of the 
old farm-house, playing croquet! 
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The Woman's World for January contains an article on ‘The 
Woman of America.’ Its value may be ‘guessed’ from the 
writer’s remark that ‘the American girl . . . does not mind’ 
saying that “she guesses she’s rale pleased to have struck you.” ” 
It is hard upon our English cousins to discover that this striking 
figure is ‘a success in London society.’ In New York society she 
is unknown, and if known would never be tolerated. here: 
London ‘struck’ her it would be hard to say. We hope if it strikes: 
her again, it will strike her ‘rale’ hard, and kill her. She would 
never be missed—except in articles on ‘ The Woman of America,” 
which would be the dreariest sort of a bore without her. 





ADA ELLEN BAYLY (‘Edna Lyall’), the English novelist, 
wears a ‘blue serge dress with plainest of trimmings,’ and ‘ short 
brown hair arranged with Puritanical simplicity.’ In speaking her 
voice is low and soft, which a great poet has pronounced an excel- 
lent thing in woman; and ‘the eyes light up with thought and 
the face shows the force of intellectual feeling.’ Miss Lyall bought 
three bells for the Church of St. Savior’s, Eastbourne, out of the 
proceeds of her novel ‘Donovan,’ and named them after three of 
the characters in that book—Donovan, Gladys, and Dot. There 
is something peculiarly suggestive in the naming of church-bells. 
after the characters in a novel. I may be unduly critical, but I 
don’t think that if any three of the bells in Grace Church chimes. 
were called Donovan, Gladys and Dot, they would have the same 
religious significance that they have unnamed. 





THE IDENTITY of ‘ Stepniak,’ the able spokesman of the Nihilists, 
appears to be a well-guarded secret. London is his present home, 
but even there he is practically unknown. In behalf of a friend 
who asked me who the man behind this harsh nom de plume really 
was, I wrote to another friend for light, but failed to get it. Here 
is his reply :—‘ Two people in London know “ Stepniak ”— William 
Westall, the novelist (his collaborator), and one other whom I don’t 
know. Westall tells me he is bound to profound secrecy. Mme. 
Novikoff gave me a name, but W. pooh-poohs her pretence of 
knowledge on the subject.’ 





Boston Letter 


I HAVE HEARD lately of a number of queer mistakes made in the: 
titles of books in orders received by publishers and booksellers 
which indicate that we are a good way removed from that dead. 
level of correctness that some people regard as desirable. For my 
part I confess to a liking for blunders of this sort, if for no other 
reason than because they help to allay the fear that education is. 
refining away that wholesome ignorance which cares as little for 
the titles of books as for their contents. It gives me constant 
pleasure to find how much of the knowledge of literature amon 
collectors of books, whether professionals or amateurs, is confin 
to title-pages and editions, because there is the less danger of their 
originality being swamped by their reading. I sympathize with 
the feeling of Lord Foppington in the play in this matter, but while 
doubting whether deep thinking is practicable for persons whose 
familiarity with books extends only to their outsides, I am the more: 
disposed to rejoice that they are unable to subject their minds to 
such a dangerous strain. 

One of the blunders to which I have alluded occurred in a recent 
order for Tolstoi’s ‘Sevastopol,’ which was written ‘ Sir Basterbold.’ 
It is perhaps not surprising that Russian names should be distorted 
in this queer fashion, and the fact that orders for the Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff should give the surname of the author as. 
‘ Basketshift ’ illustrates the difficulty that prevails among our peo- 
ple of mastering the difficulties of Muscovite spelling. I recall the 
story of a Russian general in the wars of the first Napoleon who 
was reported by an English newspaper as found dead on the battle- 
field with a long word sticking in his throat. The inference was. 
that he was choked to death in attempting to pronounce his own 
name, the misprint of ‘ word ’ for‘ sword ’ not occurring to the lynx- 
eyed proof-reader. , 

Another mistake which occurred in a written order received by 
a Boston bookseller lately, is perhaps less justifiable than the one 
above mentioned, and on account of the classical culture which per- 
vades our bookstores, it had such a depressing effect upon the clerk: 
who received the order that he was for a time unable to detect the 
blunder. The reason for his temporary discomfiture will be under- 
stood when I add that the order called for Lawton's ‘ Travels in 
Europe,’ while the book wanted was Lawton’s ‘Translations of 
Euripides.’ 

A new story by Arlo Bates is always a literary treat, for what- 
ever may be its tenor it is sure to be marked by qualities of imagi- 
nation and insight, and a charm of style which commend it to cul- 
tured readers. In his forthcoming book, which will be published: 
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The 


by. Roberts Bros. early in February, he has taken a new departure 
in fiction, and instead of analyzing and depicting the men and women 
of to-day he has gone back to the ninth century, the age of knights 
and castles, for his characters. The name of the story is ‘Albrecht,’ 
and its scene is laid in the Black Forest in the time of Charlemagne. 
It is a metaphysical romance in which love plays a leading part, 
and abounds in tender sentiment and picturesque description. The 
story opens with a vivid picture of the Black Forest, which is com- 
cman to a vast sea in its external characteristics and in the strange 
ings that — it. One of these beings is the Kobold, and 
among the charming lyrics in the volume is ‘ The Kobold’s Song,’ 
of which I give the opening verse. 
The kobold’s life is full of glee, 
For him the forest is made; 
For him the leaf swells on the tree, 
The fount wells in the glade; 
Well he knows every nook, 
Every pool where the brook 
Breeds him trout in the sun or the shade; 
Where the wild berries grow, 
e Where the cool waters dow; 
Where dappled deer hide them 
With sleek fawns beside them; 
And where the wood-dove’s eggs are laid. 


George Sand's novel ‘Les Maitres Sonneurs,’ which has never 
before been translated into English, will be brought out by Roberts 
Bros. in February under the title of ‘ The Bagpipers.’ The charac- 
ters are similar to the troubadours of French story, and when it is 
added that the translator is Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
whose translations of Balzac have given her such a high reputation, 
enough is said to indicate the excellence of the work. George 
Sand has never been translated by a writer so capable of rendering 
her spirit and the graces of her styleas Miss Wormeley, and a new 
interest will be awakened in the author of ‘Consuelo’ by this un- 
dertaking. 

Another volume of Balzac is to be published in February by 
Roberts Bros., and it has a timely interest from the prominence of 
the subject before the public. This is ‘ Les Paysans,’ which is 
rendered in English ‘Sons of the Soil.’ It is a story of the land 
question in France, and appeals to that sense of the inequality of 
conditions as illustrated by the tenure of this sort of property 
which is excited by writers on the same class of subjects in this 
country to-day. The motto of the first chapter aptly suggests the 
trend of this powerful story. ‘ Whoso land hath, contention hath.’ 
It is hardly necessary to add that Miss Wormeley is the translator 
of the novel. 

I hear that the first edition of Mrs. Moulton’s ‘Garden of 
Dreams’ was exhausted in a week, and that the second is going 
off a a ay 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., who were burned out in the great fire 
on Thanksgiving Day, have just moved into their extensive new 
establishment at the corner of Purchase and Oliver Streets. The 
building stands in the heart of what was once a pleasant residential 
quarter, and its nearness to some of the old-fashioned wharves will 
make it a comfortable working place during the hot days of sum- 
mer. 

Valdes’s last work, ‘La Hermana San Sulspicia,’ which Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole is translating for the above-mentioned firm, of 
which he is the literary adviser, is a story of Andalusian life, and 
abounds in touches of wit and picturesque descriptions. The 
translation is made by Mr. Dole at the request of Sefior Valdes. 

The Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, author of ‘ Liber Amoris,’ who 
opens a course of illustrated lectures on Greek Art and Scenery, 
to be succeeded by another on English Poetry, at Chickering Hall 
in this city this evening, took the first prize at Oxford in the classics, 
and is one of the few scholars who read Plato in the original with 
ease. His knowledge of Greece has been deepened by travel, and 
he is a very eloquent lecturer. 


BOSTON, Jan. 6, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 





Robert Browning 


FUNERAL SERVICES over the remains of Mr. Browning 
were held at Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, Dec. 31, and 
the New York papers published, on the next day, the follow- 
ing description of the ceremony. 

The body was placed in a polished pine coffin, on which was a 
small brass plate bearing the dates of the birth and death of the 
poet. Wreaths from Lord Tennyson and Miss Browning were 

laced on the coffin. Wreaths were sent by many other persons, 


ancluding Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Sir John Millais, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and Sir Theodore Martin. 


The Abbey was crowded with 
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friends and admirers of the dead poet, among those present being 
Mr. Lincoln, the American Minister; Earl Rosebery, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Justice Coleridge, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Baron Rothschild, Mr. Brassey, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Besant, Max Miiller, Mr. Dicey, Sir J. Millais, Justin 
McCarthy, Alma-Tadema, Mr. Huxley, Sir J. Lubbock, Grant Duff, 
and Colonel Hamilton, aide-de-camp to the Queen. 

As the funeral procession entered the Abbey and approached the 
altar, Croft and Purcell’s choral music was sung. The coffin was 
carried down the aisle and placed in front of the altar steps. Dur- 
ing the reading of the lesson, Wesley’s anthem ‘ We All Go to Our 
Place’ and the hymn ‘ Meditation’ were sung. The choir also sang 
Mrs. Browning’s poem and refrain, ‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,’ 
to special music by Bridges. After the services at the altar, the 
coffin was borne to the Poet’s Corner, in the south transept. As it 
was lowered into the grave, the committal service was chanted by 
the choristers. Dean Bradley offered a prayer, and recited the col- 
lect, and the hymn ‘O God, Our Help in Ages Past’ was sung, the 
congregation joining with the choir. The services were concluded 
with the benediction. As the congregation dispersed the organist 
played the ‘ Dead March in Saul.’ 

The grave is in front of Abraham Cowley’s monument, within the 
angle marked by Longfellow’s bust. The monuments of Chaucer, 
Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Matthew Prior and Thomas 
Gray adorn the walls near by. The floor about the grave was 
covered with a black carpet, and the walls were hidden by a pro- 
fusion of rare exotics, white and pink and purple. Close about the 
grave, as the body was lowered to its final resting- place, stood the 
Most Rev. Edward White Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of All England; the Very Rev. George Bradley, Dean of 
Westminster ; the Rev. George Prothero, Canon of Westminster ; the 
Rev. Robinson Duckworth, Canon of Westminster; the choristers 
and the pall-bearers—Hallam Tennyson, Dr. Butler, Justice Stephen, 
Sir Theodore Martin, the Nenerable Frederick Farrar, Archdeacon 
of Westminster; Professor Masson, Professor Jowett, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir James Paget, George Grove, George Smith and Pro- 
fessor Knight. The dense fog which prevailed throughout the 
services gave an unusually sombre effect to the funeral. 


It has been voted by the Town Council of Venice that a 
tablet in memory of Browning be set up in the Palazzo Rez- 
zonico. Second-hand booksellers in London have been 
doing a good business with first editions of Browning. 
Among the expensive volumes are ‘ Paracelsus,’ recently 
priced in a catalogue at 6/. 6s., and the eight original 
parts of ‘Bells and Pomegranates,’ priced at 7/. 175. 6d. 


[Edmund Gosse, in} 7e New Review for January.] 

THOSE who have frequently seen our revered and beloved friend 
during the past year will hardly join in the general chorus of sur- 
prise which has greeted the death of one so strong in appearance 
and so hale and green. Rather with these there will be a faint sort 
of congratulation that such a life, so manifestly waning in essential 
vigour, should have been spared the dignities of decline, the ‘cold 
gradations of decay.’ For a year past no close observer could have 
doubted that the robustness which seemed still invincible in the 
summer of 1888 was rudely shaken. Cold upon cold left the poet 
weaker ; the recuperative power was rapidly and continuously on 
the decrease. But a little while ago, and to think of Mr. Brown- 
ing and of illness together seemed impossible. Itis a singular fact 
that he who felt so keenly for human suffering had scarcely known, 
by experience, what physical pain was. The vigour, the exemp- 
tion from feebleness, which marks his literary genius, accompanied 
the man as well. I recollect his giving a picturesque account of a 
headache he suffered from, once, in St. Petersburg, about the year 
1833! Who amongst us is fortunate enough to remember his indi- 
vidual headaches? I seem to see him now, about six years ago, 
standing in the east wind on the doorstep of his house in Warwick 
Crescent, declaring with emphasis that he felt ill, really ill, more ill 
than he had felt for half a century, and looking all the while, in 
spite of that indisposition, a monument of sturdy health. Even his 
decline has been the reluctant fall of a wholesome and well-balanced 
being. Painlessly, without intellectual obscuration, demanding 
none of that pity that he deprecated, he falls asleep in Italy, faint 
indeed, yet, to the very last, pursuing. Since those we love must 
pass away; since the light must sooner or later sink in the lantern, 
there is, perhaps, no better way than this. We may repeat of him 
what Sir Thomas Browne said of his friend, ‘ We have missed not 
our desires in his soft departure, which was scarce an expiration.’ 

It is natural in these first moments to think more of the man 
than of his works. The latter remain with us, and coming genera- 
tions will comprehend them better than we do. But our memories 
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«of the former, though far less salient, have this importance—that 
they will pass away with us. Every hour henceward makes the 
man more shadowy. We must condense our recollections, if they 
are not to prove wholly volatile and fugitive. In these few pages, 
then, I shall mainly strive to contribute my pencil-sketch to the 
-gallery of portraits which will be preserved. He was so manysided 
chat there may be room for any picture of him that is quite sincere 
and personal, however slight it may prove; and in the case of Mr. 
‘Browning, far more than of most men of genius, the portrait may 
“be truly and boldly drawn without offence. There is no prominent 
feature of character which has to be slurred over, no trick or foible 
to be concealed. No man ever showed a more handsome face to 
private friendship, no one disappointed or repelled less, no one, upon 
intimate acquaintance, required less to be apologised for or ex- 
splained away. 

There have been many attempts to describe Mr. Browning as a 
‘talker in society. One of the best, from the pen of an accomplished 
observer, appeared last autumn in Zhe New Review. But his 
private conversation was a very different thing from his talk over 
tthe dinner-table or in a picture-gallery. It was a very much finer 

henomenon, and one which tallied far better with the noble 
Preadth of his genius. To a single listener, with whom he was on 
familiar terms, the Browning of his own study was to the Browning 
-of a dinner-party asa tiger is to a domestic cat. In such conversa- 
tion his natural strength came out. His talk assumed the volume 
and the tumult of a cascade. His voice rose to a shout, sank to a 
-whisper, ran up and down the gamut of conversational melody. 
Those whom he was expecting will never forget his welcome, the 
doud trumpet-note from the other end of the passage, the talk already 
in full flood at a distance of twenty feet. Then, in his own study 
or drawing-room, what he loved was to capture the visitor in a low 
armchair’s ‘ sofa-lap of leather,’ and from a most unfair vantage of 
height to tyrannise, to walk around the victim, in front, behind, on 
‘this, side on that, weaving magic circles, now with gesticulating 
arms thrown high, now grovelling on the floor to find some refer- 
-ence in a folio, talking all the while, a redundant turmoil of thoughts, 
fancies, and reminiscences flowing from those generous lips. To 
think of it is to conjure up an image of intellectual vigour, armed 
_at every point, but overflowing, none the less, with the geniality of 
strength. 

The last time that the present writer enjoyed one of these never- 
sto-be-forgotten talks was on the earliest Sunday in June last summer. 
For the first time since many years Mr. Browning was in Cam- 
‘bridge, and he was much féted. He proposed a temporary retreat 
‘from too full society, and we retired alone to the most central and 
sequestered part of the beautiful Fellows’ Garden of Trinity. A 
Hittle tired and silent at first, he was no sooner well ensconced un- 
der the shadow of a tree, in a garden-chair, than his tongue became 
«aunloosed. The blue sky was cloudless above, summer foliage 
themmed us round in agreen mist; a pink mountain of a double may 
sin blossom rose in front. We were close to a hot shrub of sweet- 
*briar that exhaled its balm in the sunshine. Commonly given to 
smuch gesticulation, the poet sat quite still on this occasion; and, 
~the perfect quiet being only broken by his voice, the birds lost fear 
.and came closer and closer, curiously peeping. So we sat for more 
~than two hours, and I could but note what [ had had opportunity 
‘to note before, that although, on occasion, he could be so accurate 
van observer of nature, it was not instinctive with him to observe. 
In the blaze of summer, with all the life of birds and insects moving 
around us, he did not borrow an image or direct an allusion to any 
Matural fact about us. 

He sat and talked of his own early life and aspirations; how he 
xmarvelled, as he looked back, at the audacious obstinacy which had 
«made him, when a youth, determine to be a poet and nothing but 
2a ay He remarked that all his life long he had never known 
-what it was to have to do a certain thing to-day and not to-mor- 
“row; he thought this had led to superabundance of production, 
Since, on looking back, he could see that he had often, in his un- 
“fettered leisure, been afraid to do nothing. Then, with complete 
“rankness, he described the long-drawn desolateness of his early and 
middle life as a literary man ; how, after certain spirits had seemed 
to rejoice in his first sprightly runnings, and especially in ‘Paracelsus,’ 
_a@ blight had fallen upon his very admirers. He touched, with a slight 
drony, on ‘the entirely unintelligible “ Sordello,” ’ and the forlorn 
shope of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates.’ Then he fell, more in the habitual 
amanner of old men, to stories of early loves and hatreds, Italian, 
»memories of the forties, stories with names in them that meant 
mothing to his ignorant listener. And, in the midst of these reminis- 
«cences, a chord of extreme interest to the critic was touched. For 
dn recounting a story of some Tuscan nobleman who had shown 
chim two exquisite miniature-paintings, the work of a young artist 
«who should have received for them the prize in some local contest, 
.and who, being unjustly defrauded, broke his ivories, burned his 
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brushes, and indignantly forswore the thankless art for ever, Mr. 
Browning suddenly reflected that there was, as he said, ‘ stuff 
for a poem’ in that story, and immediately with extreme vivacity 
began to sketch the form it should take, the suppression of what 
features and the substitution of what others, were needful; and 
finally suggested the non-obvious or inverted moral of the whole, 
in which the act of spirited defiance being shown to be, really, an 
act of tame renunciation, the poverty of the artist’s spirit being 
proved in his eagerness to snatch, even though it was by honest 
merit, a benefit simply material. The poet said, distinctly, that he 
had never before reflected on this incident as one proper to be 
versified ; the speed, therefore, with which the creative architect 
laid the foundations, built the main fabric, and even put on the 
domes and pinnacles of his poem was, no doubt, of uncommon 
interest. He left it, in five minutes, needing nothing but the mere 
outward crust of the versification. It will be a matter of some 
curiosity to see whether the poem so started and sketched was 
actually brought to completion. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of any one who knew Robert 
Browning well, and who compares him in thought with other men 
of genius whom he may have known, that it was not his strength 
only, his vehement and ever-eruptive force, that distinguished him, 
but to an almost equal extent his humanity. Of all great poets, 
except (one fancies) Chaucer, he must have been the most acces- 
sible. It is almost a necessity with imaginative genius of a very 
high order to require support from without : sympathy, admiration, 
amusement, must be constantly poured in to balance the creative 
evaporation. But Mr. Browning demanded no such tribute. He 
rather hastened forward with both hands full of entertaiment for 
the new-comer, anxious to please rather than hoping to be pleased. 
The most part of men of genius look upon an unknown comer as 
certainly a bore and probably an enemy, but to Robert Browning 
the whole world was full of vague possibilities of friendship. No one 
resented more keenly an unpleasant specimen of humanity, no one 
could snub more royally at need, no one was—certain premises 
being established—more ruthless in administering the coup de grace; 
but then his surprise gave weight to his indignation. e had 
assumed a new acquaintance to be a good fellow, and behold! 
against all ordinary experience, he had turned out to be a bore or 
a sneak. Sudden, irreparable chastisement must fall on one who 
had proved the poet’s optimism to be at fault. And, to those who 
shared a nearer intimacy than genial acquaintanceship could offer, 
is there one left to-day who was disappointed in his Browning or 
had any deep fault to find with him as a friend? Surely, no! He 
was human to the core, red with warm blood to the centre of his 
being; and if he erred, as he occasionally did—as lately, to the 
sorrow of all who knew him, he did err—it was the judgment not 
the instinct that was amiss. He was a poet, after all, and nota 
philosopher. 

It was part of Mr. Browning's large optimism, of his splendid and 
self-sufficing physical temperament, that he took his acquaintances 
easily—it might almost be said superficially. His poetic creations 
crowded out the real world to a serious extent. With regard to 
living men and women he was content to speculate, but with the 
children of his brain the case was different. These were not the 
subjects of more or less indolent conjecture, but of absolute knowl- 
edge. It must be ten years ago, but the impression of the incident 
is as fresh upon me as though it happened yesterday, that Mr. 
Browning passed from languid and rather ineffectual discussion 
of some persons well known to us both into vivid and passionate 
apology for an act of his own Colombe of Ravenstein. It was the 
flash from conventionality to truth, from talk about people whom 
he hardly seemed to see to a record of a soul that he had formed 
and could follow through all the mazes of caprice. It was seldom, 
even in intimacy, I think, that he would talk thus liberally about 
his sons and daughters of the pen, but that was mainly from a 
sensible reticence and hatred of common vanity. But when he 
could be induced to discuss his creations it was easy to see how 
vividly the whole throng of them was moving in the hollow of his 
mind. It is doubtful whether he ever totally forgot any one of the 
vast assemblage of his characters. 

* In this close of our troubled century, when to so many of the 
finest spirits of Europe, in the words of Sully Prudhomme, ‘ Toute 
la vie ardente et triste Semble anéantie alentour,’ the robust health 
of Robert Browning’s mind and body has presented a singular and 
a most encouraging phenomenon. He missed the morbid over- 
refinement of the age; the processes of his mind were sometimes 
even a little coarse, and always delightfully direct. For real deli- 
cacy he had full appreciation, but he was brutally scornful of all 
exquisite morbidness. The vibration of his loud voice, his hard 
fist —_ the table, would make very short work with cobwebs, 
But this external roughness, like the rind of a fruit, merely served to 
keep theinner sensibilities young and fresh. None of his instincts 
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grew old. Long as he lived, he did not live long enough for one 
of his ideals to vanish, for one of his enthusiasms to lose its heat ; 
to the last, as he so truly said, he ‘never doubted clouds would 
break, Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph.’ The subtlest of writers, he was the simplest of men, 
and he learned in serenity and happiness what he taught in song. 


( The British Weekly) 

OUR small contribution to the understanding of a vast genius 
may most fitly be made by recalling the little known facts of his 
early religious training. Robert Browning and Edward White sat 
as boys together in the Congregational Chapel, Walworth, then un- 
der the pastorate of the Rev. George Clayton, son of John Clayton, 
of the Weigh House Chapel. The Browning family—father, 
mother, Robert, and Miss Browning—formed a most interesting 
row of picture faces round the corner of that gallery which ended 
in an angle at Mr. Clayton’s right hand, and in the angle sat the 
future author of ‘Sordello ’—‘a boy with marvellous countenance 
and black, flashing eyes,’ Mr. White describes him. Sarah Ann 
Weidemann, of Peckham, the mother of the poet, is entered on the 
Jirst list of members of the church in York Street in 1806. There 
is no record of her marriage with Robert Browning, senior, but in 
the baptismal register there is this entry :—‘ Robert, son of Robert 
Browning and Sarah Ann his wife, was born in the parish of St. 
Giles, Camberwell, on the 7th day of May, 1812, and was baptized 
on the 14th day of June, 1812, by me.—GEORGE CLAYTON, MINIS- 
TER.’ 

We can as yet only conjecture how the influences of his native 
Camberwell and its neighborhood affected the young poet. It is 
worth noticing that his close friend of later years, Benjamin Jowett, 
was born in the same region. Nor should it be forgotten that John 
Ruskin is also a South Londoner, and was attending, about the 
same time, Beresford Chapel, Walworth, listening to the ‘ sublime 
and raised’ discourses of Dr. Andrews, and looking at the young 
girl who afterwards became the ‘ Angel in the House.’ More im- 
portant and significant, in its bearing on ‘Christmas Eve’ and 
others of Browning's poems, is the general religious atmosphere of 
South London at the time. Southwark, the Borough, and Camber- 
well were the high places of Calvinism. For whatever reason, the 

- low-lying, misty, Surrey side of the Thames has been a fruitful field 
for Calvinism ; and it is so still, though things are changed. When 
Mr. Ruskin returned to his old home he became a worshipper at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Browning's life was largely 
spent in Italy, but he retained his early attachment to Dissent. He 
was often a worshipper in Nonconformist chapels of various per- 
suasions, and was especially an admiring hearer of Thomas Jones, 
the Welsh preacher, whose posthumous volume he prefaced in two 
suggestive pages of his singularly rich and pregnant prose. 


[A London correspondent, quoted in The Pall Mali Gazette.) 

BROWNING always professed a keen regard for the Jewish race. 
When the Jewess poetess, the late Miss Emma Lazarus, visited 
England some years ago, he willingly received her. It is said 
that some of the thoughts which were exchanged in his conversa- 
tion with that gifted Jewess found expression in ‘Jocoseria,’ a vol- 
ume which shows an enthusiastic admiration of the genius of the 
race. Browning had before given evidence of his abomination of 
religious persecution, more particularly in the ‘Holy Cross Day,’ 
in which he declared ‘The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet, 
And again in His borders see Israel set.’ When the stories of 

rsecutions in Russia were circulated in the winter of 1881-2, 

rowning’s indignation, expressed in conversation and in letters, 
knew no bounds. ‘ I have just seen a hitherto unpublished note 
which he wrote in reference to the protesting meeting held at the 
Mansion House on February 1, 1882. ‘ No words,’ wrote the poet, 
‘can sufficiently express my abomination of every species of reli- 


ious intolerence and execration of such an instance of it as the © 


ate outrages in Russia astonish us with. You are quite at liberty 
to add my name to the Oxford requisition.’ 


The American Society of Church History 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the American Society of Church 
History was held ir the chapel of St. Paul’s Methodist Church on 


Dec. 30-31. Dr. P.uilip Schaff presided, and made an address in 
which he eulogized the four members who had died within the 
we These were the Rev. Dr. E, Bersier, pastor of the Reformed 
toile Church, Paris, France: the Rev. Dr. E. Hatch, Professor of 
Ecclesiastic:| History at Oxford; Bishop J. B. Lightfoot of Dur- 
ham, England; and the Kev. Dr. H. Reuter, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Gittingen. Secretary Jackson reported that the Society 
had received $931.82 and expended $765.94 during the past year. 
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Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale read the first age ery essay 
upon ‘ The a a body of ancient heretics who denied Jesus- 
Christ to be the ‘os, and consequently rejected the Gospel of St. 
John and disputed the authenticity of the Book of Revelation. 
‘ The Camisard Uprising of the French Protestants ’ was the theme 
discussed by Prof. Henry M. Baird, who sketched the occurrences- 
of the years during which the Huguenots were engaged in battling” 
against the persecutions of the priesthood. Bishop John Hurst 
read a paper on ‘ Parish Libraries in the Colonial Period.’ The 
Bibliotheca Bostoniana was the first library in New England, pre- 
ceding even the libraries of Yale and Harvard. The second day’s- 
exercises began with a discussion by President Schaff of ‘ The 
Theology of Dante’s Divine Comedy.’ Prof. Schaff spoke for over an 
hour, without notes, upon Dante, the man, the poet, and the reformer, 
explaining his purposes and methods and giving an analytical de- 
scription of his masterpiece. The Rev. Dr. Abram H. Lewis of Plain- 
field, N, J., then presented a paper on ‘ The Corruption of Christian- 
ity through Paganism during the First Two Centuries’; the Rev. J.. 
W. Mclivain of Hyattville, Md., followed with a description of 
‘Some Relics of Early Presbyterianism in Maryland’; and the Sec-- 
retary read extracts from a paper prepared by the Rev. Robert 
Shiells on ‘Communion Tokens.’ 

The following officers were then elected :—President, Prof.. 
Philip Schaff. Vice-Presidents, Prof. Henry Baird; Bishop John 
Hurst of Washington, D. C.; Dr. George P. Fisher; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, editor of Zhe Congregationalist. Secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel M. Jackson. Members at Council Prof. George 
R. Crooks, Prof. Chas. Briggs, Rev. Chester D. Hartranft, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter. It was decided to hold the next session of the 
society in Washington during the week the American Historical 
Association convenes in that city. 


George Henry Boker 


GEORGE HENRY BOKER, dead at the age of sixty-seven, after am 
illness of about two months’ duration, was born in Philadelphia on- 
Oct. 6, 1823. His father was a man of wealth, and he might him- 
self have been merely a man of leisure if his native energy had not 
impelled him into many sorts of activity. He graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1842; studied law, but did not practice it; married early, 
and made a European tour. He turned almost immediately to: 
literary work, and influenced by his study of Elizabethan drama- 
tists and poets, produced in rapid succession several volumes of verse, 
the first of which, ‘ The Lesson of Life,’ was published in 1847. His- 
tragedy ‘ Calaynos.’ followed in 1847; ‘Anne Boleyn,’‘ Leonor de 
Guzman ‘and ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ a year or two later. ‘ Calaynos” 
was acted at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London, as well as in‘ America. 
‘ Francesca da Rimini’ was produced at the old Broadway Theatre 
in 1855, with E. L, Davenport and Mme. Ponisi in the princip al parts.. 
Its triumphant revival by Lawrence Barrett in 1883 is still fresh in 
the memory of playgoers. Another collection of ‘ Plays and Poems” 
saw the light in 1856, and ‘ Poems of the War’ in 1864. ‘K6nigs- 
mark, and Other Poems,’ and ‘ Street Lyrics ’ appeared in 1869, and 
‘ The Book of the Dead’ in 1882. His services during the War 
(during which he had made himself very active in organizing the 
Philadelphia Union League, and otherwise) were so appreciated by 
Gen. Grant that he was sent as United States Minister to Turkey in 
1872, whence he was promoted to St. Petersburg in 1876. He made 
warm friends in the Russian capital. His house in Walnut Street, to- 
which he returned in 1879, was one of the handsomest residences in 
Philadelphia, filled with books and memorials of travel. A sketch: 
of Mr. Boker’s career, together with a description of his way. of 
living, by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, appeared in THE CRITIC of April 14, 
1888, and is reprinted in the volume of ‘Authors at Home.’ 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes : 

THE ‘ American Annual of Photography ’ for 1890 is full of pa- 
pers on various subjects connected with photographic progress, 
many of which will interest the reader who is not himself either a 
professional or an amateur photographer. Among these. are Mr.. 
W. J. Stillman’s paper on ‘Architectural Photography,’ Rev. 
Dwight W. Smith's hints on ‘ Tne Coloring of Lantern-Slides,’ and 
S. R. Stoddart’s account of experiences in photographin g bats.. 
The illustrations show that many people are still laboring at the 
problem of making a relief plate directly from a photograp h with 
poor success because of the total lack of artistic faculty in the ex- 
perimenters. Thus an ‘orthochromatic study’ succeeds in being: 
heterochromatic to the degree that all indication of color is absent 
from it, and the Southern fruit which it represents might as well 
have been coated with plaster as photographed through the cor- 
recting films. 
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—Our well-established architectural contemporary Budding will 
appear henceforth as Architecture and Building, with a new head- 
‘ing designed by Mr. A. C. Warren, two new departments (Industrial 
Progress and Building News), and a goodly selection of drawings 
of buildings recently erected, in progress, or in contemplation. Its 
first number in. its new form bears date Jan. 4, 1890, and contains 
:articles on ‘ The Carvings of San Ambrogio, Milan,’ ‘ The Archi- 
‘tectural League Exhibition,’ and the designs for the entrances to 
‘Prospect Park by McKim, Mead & White. 


—Corot's ‘Le Passeur,’ a large decorative picture, painted in” 


1860, which has never figured in any sale, is at the Durand- Ruel 
allery, where also may be seen a celebrated Hogarth, Bomar Knox 
reaching in the Cathedral, Edinburgh’; a Delacroix, ‘ Othello and 

Desdemona,’ a powerfully dramatic composition; and examples, 

historically important, of Decamps, Constable, and the younger 

‘Chrome. 


—At the recent Industrial Exhibition in Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Frank Lathrop took the first prize for cartoons for stained-glass 
‘windows, the first for ecclesiastical glass, and the second for stained- 
‘glass windows, the first prize for domestic figure or ornamental 
work and the first for glass mosaic were taken by Edwin Ford of 
Boston. The Tiffany Glass Co. took the second medal for domestic 
and the second for ecclesiastical work, and a special money prize 
for the best specimen of mechanical workmanship. 

—The Paris authorities have placed the following inscription 
upon the house No. 4 Quai des Celestins: ‘Antoine Barye, sculp- 
tor, born in Paris, September 24, 1795, died in this house, June 25, 
1875.” 

— Lists of works for the Academy of Design’s sixty-fifth annual 
exhibition must be sent to the Secretary, at the Academy, not later 
than March 3. The Academy will not take charge of collections, 
and no exhibits in packing-boxes will be received. Works must 
reach the Academy between Monday, March 10, and Thursday, 
March 13, inclusive. Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, will be 
varnishing days ; the press view will be on Friday, after 12 o’clock ; 
and the exhibition will be opened to the public on Monday, April 
4a. bape’ Clarke, Hallgarten and Dodge prizes will be awarded on 
April 16. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


Tue Treasurer, Mr. William R. Stewart, 54 William 
Street, reports the following receipts from Dec. 18 to Jan. 
4, inclusive, bringing the fund up to $65,676.61. 

$1000 :—Tammany Hall General Committee. 

$500 :—Junius S. Morgan, London, Eng. 

$332.40:—Through the World. 

‘$322 :—Six Companies of Seventh Regiment, N.G. S. N. Y. 
‘$250 :—Andrew Carnegie. 
‘$200 :—W. Bayard Cutting. 

$150 :—Post Office employees. 

$100 each :—Joseph Jefferson; W. H. Webb; E. S. Stokes; Dr. 
¥. Humpreys; S. V. White; Delmonico’s. 

$72 :—Seventy-two subscribers to The Commercial Advertiser's 
‘Women’s Fund. 

$53 :—Barge Office Employees. 

$32.50 :—Employees in Surveyor’s Department, Custom House. 

$25 each :—J. A. Bailey; Janvrin & Walters; E. B. Orcutt. 

$22.90:—Through The Commercial Advertiser. 

$10 each :—Smyth & Ryan ; L. J. Carpenter; James M. Lehmair ; 
Mrs. D. W. Fenton. 

$8.50 :—Sale of souvenirs, through Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$5 each :—Alexander P. Hunter ; ‘ Medical friend.’ 

$1 each :—‘ Patriotic Citizen’; ‘ Unknown’; W. S. Brigham. 


Notes 


‘MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN, the Kentucky story-writer and essay- 
ast whose contributions to THE CRITIC and the magazines have de- 
monstrated his knowledge and ability in two fields of literature, is 

* about to go upon the platform with a lecture on the Literature of 
the New South. Only fiction will be discussed ; but what Mr. 
Allen has to say of the new school of Southern novelists will be 
heard with interest on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


—wWe regret that the manuscript of the index to Vol. XIII. was 
not received in time for publication in this week’s CRITIC. 


—The January Book-Buyer has for its frontispiece a portrait of 
Capt. Charles King, U. S. A., which shows that he looks more the 
literary man than the soldier. 
service for some years, bein 
of Wisconsin. 


Capt. King has been out of active 
military instructor in the University 


He usually devotes his afternoons to literary work, 
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and is said to be a rapid and ready writer. The foundations for his 
stories are in his note-books, of which he kept a full set during his 
Army days. In this number prizes to the amount of $300 are 
offered for the best answers to fifteen questions asked in the Lite- 
rary Querist Department. The competition is open only to sub- 
scribers to The Book-Buyer. 

—Lord Tennyson is to write his own name in each of the too 
copies of a volume, about to appear in England and America, which 
will contain three poems of the Laureate’s—‘ To E. L.’ (Edmund 
Lear), ‘The Daisy,’ and ‘The Palace of Art,'—illustrated with 
photogravures of twenty-two drawings by Lear, the artist’s portrait, 
and Watts’s portrait of Tennyson. Scribner & Welford will im- 
port the book. 

—Mr. Edward C. Swayne, junior member of the publishing- 
house of E. P. Dutton & Co., died very suddenly last Sunday 
evening. He had but recently returned from a business trip to 
Europe, and was soon’ to go abroad again. 


—Mr. David A. Wells’s ‘ Recent Economic Changes,’ published 
here by Messrs. Appleton, will bear, in England, the imprint of the 
Longmans. 

—The reviewer of Dr. A. P. Peabody’s translation of Cicero’s 
‘Tusculan Disputations’ in THE CRITIC of April 9, 1887, calls to 
task Mr. Robert Black, late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, for 
his statement, quoted in THE CRITIC of Dec. 21 (p. 310), to the 
effect that there was but one previous English version (that in the 
Bohn Library) of the first of the ‘ Disputations ’ when he published 
his recent translation under the title of ‘Death no Bane.’ 

—Mr. Quaritch is the owner of the MS. prayer-book carried by 
the first Earl of Shrewsbury at the battle of Castillon in 1453, in 
which both he and his son were slain. It was discovered, as is 
supposed, after the fight by some Bretons, who took it to their 
own province, where it remained until about forty years ago. 

—The Evening Transcript of Boston says that Mr. George E. 
Foster of Ithaca, N. Y., author of ‘ Se-quo-yah, the American Cad- 
mus,’ has just published a ‘ Cherokee Literature and Bibliography,’ 
the first book of the kind ever issued. The story of the growth of 
Cherokee literature is graphically told, beginning with the inscrip- 
tion on the war-club, and ending with a copious bibliography of 
works printed in Cherokee and about the Cherokee people. The 
edition is a limited one. 


—According to Edmund Yates, a sumptuous edition of the famous 
‘Travels’ of Sir John Mandeville is now being prepared for the 
Roxbury Club, with copious notes; by Mr. G. P. Warren, and a full 
glossary. 


—Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Western New York, has con- 
tributed enough, in prose and verse, to the literature of the past 
half-century to warrant our noting the celebration, at Buffalo, on 
the 4th inst., of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to the 
Bishopric. Bishop Potter delivered an address; and a polyglot 
Prayer-book which had belonged to his father, Bishop Alonzo Pot- 
ter, was presented to Bishop Coxe by Hobart College, of which Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott Potter is President. 


—‘Fort Ancient: The Great Prehistoric Earthwork of Warren 
County, Ohio,’ by Warren K. Moorehead of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, will be published by Robert Clarke & Co. on Jan. 15. 
The author spent the entire summer in surveying and exploring 
this ancient work. 


—Mr. T. S. Perry (a grandson of Commodore Perry and great- 
grandson of Franklin) is at work, in Europe, on his ‘ History of 
Greek Literature.’ 


—A fine new music hall, ball-room, etc., the Lenox Lyceum, at 
Madison Avenue and 59th St., was thrown open to the public on 
the evening of Jan. 2, when a concert by Thomas’s Orchestra drew 
an audience together that filled the large auditorium. Mr. Thomas 
is giving a series of Sunday evening concerts in the new hall. 

—The four libraries of the New York Free Circulating Library, 
which was organized eleven years with headquarters in Bond Street, 
now contain 49,423 volumes. The circulation last year was 423, 
363—an increase over 1888 of 102,668. The daily attendance has 
averaged 561, as against 464 in the preceding year. The cost of 
maintaining the libraries was but a little over $21,000, or five 
cents per volume circulated. Miss Ellen M. Coe, the Librarian, re- 
ports the following as the books most in demand: Coffin’s ‘ Boys 
of ’76’; and‘ Boys of 61’; Mrs. Custer’s ‘ Boots and Saddles’ ; 
Blaikie’s ‘ How to Get Strong and How to Stay So,’ ‘ Boys’ Handy 
Book ’ and ‘ Book of Sports’ ; Shakespeare’s Plays ; Clemens’s ‘ In- 
nocents Abroad’; Lives of Washington, Lincoln, and other Ameri- 
cans; Darwin's ‘ Voyage of the Beagle’; Lady Brassey’s ‘ Round 
the World in the Yacht Sunbeam ’; and works on bookkeeping and 
phonography. The work of the Society is much crippled for want 
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of funds, to raise which a public meeting will be held this month. 
The city gives annually $10,000 to the Library, and the rest of its 
support is furnished by private contributions. 

—The 7zmes announces that ren rg S. Morgan, the American 
banker in London, who has just added $500 to the Washington 
Memorial Arch Fund, has subscribed for the Stevens ‘ Fac-Similes 
of Documents Relating to America’ (described in these columns 
last week) in behalf of the Connecticut Historical Society. The 
price of the series of 100 volumes is $2,000. 


—Prof. Archibald Alexander’s ‘Theory of Conduct’ and Dr. 
McCosh’s ‘ Religious Aspect of Evolution’ will be published this 
month by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—Lafcadio Hearn wiil contribute to Harper's Bazar, published 
Jan. 17, an article on ‘Creole Women of the French West Indies.’ 
‘Recent Discoveries in the Congo Valley’ will be the subject of 
the supplement to the Weekly, published Jan. 15. C. C. Adams is 
the author of the article, which will be elaborately illustrated. Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, who has contributed several short stories to 
Harper's Monthly, lives in New Orleans; and so does Mrs. M. E. 
M. Davis, another contributor. 


—Max O’Rell has returned to America, and on Monday evening 
2500 people listened to the first lecture of the series he is to deliver 
under the management of Major Pond. It was in the Star Course, 
at Tremont Temple, Boston. 

—Bishop Potter will deliver the oration and Mr. Richard W. 
Gilder the poem at the fifty-eighth annual reunion of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, at Harvard College, on June 26—the day after Commence- 
ment. The Phi Beta oe is the only intercollegiate society based 
on scholarship, and dates back (at Harvard) to 1772. Col. T. W. 
Higginson is its President. 


— While taking tea with Sir Theodore Martin in Wales last sum- 
mer, Queen Victoria is said to have confided to her host her inten- 
tion to issue a further volume of extracts from her journals, and it 
was arranged that he should again act as literary adviser and 
editor. The volume may include a selection of original verse 
from Her Majesty’s pen. 


—Park College, located at Parkville, Mo., rejoices in the prospect 
of a fine library building to be erected this year, a friend in the 
East having given $10,000 for the purpose. 

—Some interesting autograph letters from Dickens, Thackeray, 
Keats, and others were sold recently in London. One from Dick- 
ens to Mrs. Macready brought 6/. 15s. A letter from Hood to 
Samuel Lover, referring to Thackeray’s visit to America, contained 
the familiar anecdote of Thackeray and the Bowery boy. An 
autograph manuscript poem, in four verses, entitled ‘As I See with 
Mine Own Eyes,’ beginning 

They call thee false as thou art fair, 
They call thee fair and free— 
A creature pliant as the air 
And changeful as the sea, 
was signed ‘ W. M. Thackeray,’ and brought 3/.12s.6¢. Ten lines 
of poetry in the handwriting of Keats, on a small half sheet of pa- 
per, included the familiar line, 
And Joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu, 


which the newspapers speak of as ‘unpublished’! It went for 3/. 


—Mr. Frederick Keppel calls attention in the 7rzbune to the 
similarity of the poet’s thought in the last two stanzas from Tenny- 
son’s last book (‘ Twilight and evening bell,’ etc., quoted in our re- 
view on page 13) with that in the last two of Whittier’s ‘ Burning 
Drift-Wood,’ in Zhe Independent of Jan.2. The latter lines are 
as follows : 

1 know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
I know from whence the airs have blown, 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 
As low my fires of driftwood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lified Isles of Peace. 

—Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of ‘ The Story of an African 
Farm,’ writtes to a Boston publisher that she has not yet completed 
her second novel, the newspaper report that the work was already 
in the hands of printers being untrue. 


—Along with a Japanese translation of Darwin’s masterpiece just 
issued, we may note that the thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ was celebrated in Tokio, Japan, by 
about one hundred Japanese scientific and literary gentlemen on 
Nov. 22. | The exercises consisted of a conversazione, dinner and 
speeches.: Among the decorations were a portrait in oil of Darwin 
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by a Japanese artist, a full set of Darwin’s works, and a table full 
of Darwinian literature, collections of photographs of noted expound- 
ers of the Darwinian philosophy, and cases of butterflies, plants, 
etc., deftly illustrating the doctrines of the master of evolutionary 
science. 


—In a ‘symposium’ in The Jewish Messenger on ‘ What it is to 
be a Jew,’ Mr. Whittier says :—‘I don’t know what it is to be a 
Jew, but I know what it is to be a Christian, who has no quarrel 
with others about their creed, and can love, respect and honor a 
Jew who honestly believes in the faith of his fathers, and who- 
obeys the two great commandments, “ Love to God and Love to 
Man.” ’ 


—‘My Shipmate Louise’ is the title of Clark Russell's forth-- 
coming novel. 

—lIt is understood that work will be begun in the spring at 
Arlington, Mass., on a library building to cost $250,000, It is to- 
be endowed with a large sum of money, and 10,000 volumes will be 
placed in it as a nucleus and presented to the town. The giver is 
Mrs. Maria Robbins, of New York, whose husband died severak 

ears ago; and the site selected is at present occupied by the Rob- 
bins mansion, built some forty or fifty years since by Nathan P.. 
Robbins. 

—Another German novelist than Freytag is recalling his remi- 
niscences of the late Emperor. This is Spielhagen, who is about to: 
publish ‘Some Notes from my Life,’ several chapters of which, it 
is said, will deal with his intimacy with Frederick the Noble. 

—The first honors of scholarship in the Corean language (as- 
expressed in English) will very probably be carried off by an Ameri- 
can. The Rev. Horace G. Underwood, a graduate of the New 
York University and New Brunswick, N. J., Theological Seminary,. 
wes the first Protestant missionary in Corea, and has lived in the 
capital, Séoul, since December, 1884. With a genius for linguistic 
acquisition, Mr. Underwood has so far mastered Corean that he is- 
now at Yokohoma, Japan, carrying a Corean-English Dictionary 
through the press. This will be the first work of the sort by an 
English-speaking scholar. The French Catholic missionaries issued 
their work in 1880. Mr. Underwood is also at work on a Corean 
Grammar. 


—aA timely article on the new plants introduced into cultivation: 
during the year just past appears in Garden and Forest for Jan- 
uary 8. 

—At the closing session of the American Historical Association,. 
on Dec. 31, the delivery of an address on the Flathead Indians, by 
Gen. Carrington, was followed by the reading, by President E. D. 
Warfield of Miami University, of a paper on ‘ The Constitutional 
Aspects of Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy from 1784 to 1792.” 
President Lyon G. Tyler of Williamsburg, Va., presented ‘ Facts 
from the Records of William and Mary College.’ ‘ Materials for 
the Study of the Government of the Southern Confederacy,’ by 
John Osborne Sumner of Harvard, and Prof. William P. Trent’s- 
notes on the outlook for historical studies in the South were the 
final papers of the morning session. The papers read at the even- 
ing session were ‘ Bibliography of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation,’ by Paul Leicester Ford of Brooklyn; ‘ The Spirit of Re- 
search,’ by Prof. James Schouler of Boston; ‘ The Perils of His- 
torical Study,’ by Dr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard; and 
‘The Government as the Guardian of American History,’ by 
Worthington C. Ford of Washington. The following officers were 
elected : President, John Jay of New York; First Vice-President, 
Wm. Wirt Henry of Richmond, Va.; Second Vice-President, Dr.. 
James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan; Treas- 
urer, Clarence Winthrop Bowen of New York; Secretary, Herbert 
B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University; Assistant Secretary and 
Curator (a new office), A. Howard Clarke of the National Museum, 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this col: 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
grven the publication is issued in New York. 





Further notice 
When no address ia 


Booth, Maud B. Beneath Two Flags. $1.......-..++.eseee - eee Funk & Wagnalls, 
Carpenter, W. B. Permanent Elements of Religion. $2...... ..... Macmillan & Co.- 
Chesterfield, Lord. Letters to his Godson. (New series.) Ed. by the Earl of Carnar- 
RS ithe wi cnine cash Seastn cephs dances ee -weatiediree, -bapmitbel Macmillan & Co, 
Collins, Wilkie. Blind Love. soc... ... ct te taveeeeee soeeeD Appleton’s & Co, 
Comstock, G.C, The Method of Least Squares. $1.05. .........++ ..Ginn & Co, 
Daudet, A. Kingsin Exile. 50C....... 20. seee seeeeccssees Rand, McNally & Co. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol.I. $r........ .....--+..++.-Ginn & Co, 
Leighton, Sarah. ‘ Heigh-ho! for a Husband.’ _15........ London: Remington & Co, 
Skrine, J. H. A Memory of Edward Thring. $2............-.ss00+ Macmillan & Co. 
Stanley, H.M. The Story of Emin’s Rescue as Told in Stanley's Letters. soc 
Harper & Bros. 
Walker, Francis A. First Lessons in Political Economy........... Henry Holt & Co. 
Whiton, J. M. New Points to Old Texts. $1.25...........0-seeeeeere '. Whittaker.. 

















